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FOREWORD 

ONE of the chief difficulties in the study of musical history is the lack of a 
sufficient number of specimens of music in accessible forms. Several attempts 
have been made to overcome it by the publication of collections of musical 
examples, but these solve only half the problem; the printed text of a musical 
composition is something very different from its actual sound, and the difference 
becomes more marked as we turn to earlier periods of history. Even the music 
of comparatively recent times of the eighteenth century, for instance is very 
frequently performed in a style that is far from a true reproduction of the com- 
posers 3 conception. The present History of Music in Sound has been devised 
as a more comprehensive attempt to solve this problem than any essayed 
hitherto : a series of gramophone records presenting compositions from the 
earliest times of which any music has survived (with specimens of the music 
of primitive and oriental peoples). 

The History has been planned as a sound companion to the New Oxford 
History of Music. Each volume of records corresponds to a volume of the New 
Oxford History and has been planned by the same editor^ with the help of an 
advisory committee consisting of his fellow-editors (Dom Anselm Hughes, 
Dr. E. J. Wellesz, Professor J. A. Westrup, and myself), Mr. John Horton 
representing the Ministry of Education, and Mr. Basil Lam, the artistic super- 
visor of the recordings. Further, each volume of records is accompanied by a 
handbook containing, in modern notation, the whole or a substantial part of 
each composition recorded, together with annotations, translations of all texts, 
and a short bibliography. 

Many points in the performance of old music remain debatable, and the editors 
do not put forward the interpretations offered here as the only correct ones. 
But they are interpretations supported by a weight of authority, and they give 
an impression as accurate as at present possible of the actual sound of the music 

of past ages. 

GERALD ABRAHAM 
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INTRODUCTION 

By GERALD ABRAHAM 

THE need to change the pattern of The History of Music in Sound as It approaches 
modern times was pointed out in the Handbook to Volume VIII. Again in 
Volume IX the guiding principles have been to avoid duplication of the already 
often recorded, to fill in probable gaps in the average listener's experience of 
music, and to provide the lecturer and the student with useful illustrations which 
they will not easily find elsewhere. As in Volume VIII, purely choral or orches- 
tral music has been omitted entirely, owing to the number of existing recordings. 

The Volume begins with passages from six highly important but relatively 
unfamiliar operas. French 'grand opera* is represented by excerpts from Meyer- 
beer's Huguenots and Berlioz's Troyens> German romantic opera by one from 
Marschner's Hans Heiling. Wagner and his Italian contemporaries are already 
recorded so copiously that it seemed needless to include them here, but Slavonic 
opera appears with Smetana's Libuse, Glinka's Ruslan i Lyitdmila, and Mussorg- 
sky's Boris Godunov (in the original version, not that touched up and reorches- 
trated by Rimsky-Korsakov). 

Romantic chamber music is illustrated by some of the less familiar work of 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Faure. 

Then follows a series of 'contrasts' showing different conceptions (by Liszt 
and Brahms) of the narrative ballade for piano, a Paganini caprice side by side 
with Liszt's and Schumann's transcriptions of it for piano, a Norwegian folk- 
tune played on the Hardanger fiddle and in Grieg's piano arrangement, settings 
of the same Morike poem by Schumann, Franz, and Wolf. 

Lastly, to correct the popular impression of later nineteenth-century song as 
dominated by Schumann, Brahms, and Wolf, there are two Lieder from the 
Liszt school one by Liszt himself, the other by his disciple Cornelius, Russian 
songs by Borodin and Mussorgsky, and French ones by Duparc, Chausson, and 
Faure. 



The medallion on the cover is reproduced by permission from Degas's picture 
'The Orchestra of tie Paris Op6ra* in the Musee de 1'Impressionisnie, Paris 
(Copyright: S.PAD.EJA., Paris). 
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Duet: TU L'AS DIT from LES HUGUENOTS (Meyerbeer) 
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RAOUL 
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Cor. 




dit; oui, tu m'ai - mesl 

Cell! (imitantles inflexions devoir du chanteur) 



Dans 
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FRENCH OPERA 



Raoul: Dans ma nuit 

Quelle etoiie a brille! 

Je renais, 

C'est 1'air pur 

Des cieuxmemes! 

L& toujourSj 

Oubliant, oublie! 

Tu Pas dit: 

Ouij tu m'aimes! 

Valentine (a part): Quel danger! Void 1'heure, 6 mon Dieu! 
Raoul: Parle encore et prolonge 

De mon coeur 1'inefiable sommeil! 

Si 1'extase ou je suis est un songe, 

Que jamais je n'arrive au reveil! 
Valentine (a part) : Qu'ai je fait! Raoul: Parle encore et prolonge 



Quel danger! 
mon Dieu! 
Voici Fheure! 
Cest la mort! 
II n'est plus d'avenir! 
C'est la mort! 
Voici Fheure! 
II n'est plus d'avenir! 
Nuit fimeste! 

Non, non 5 non, non! 



Non, non 3 reste! (avec 
effroi) 



De mon coeur le sommeil! 
Si ma joie est un reve 
Que jamais je n'arrive au 
reveil! 

Tu Fas dit: 
Oxii, tu m'aimes! 
Nuit d'amour! 
Nuit d'amour! 
Viens, fuyons! 

Tu 1'as dit: 

Ouij tu m'aimes! 

Viens, fuyons! (il Tentrdne 

doucement vers la porte) 
Ah! viens! (il se jeite a ses 

genoux) 



(ii) Afaestoso molto 

(On entend dans le lointain le beffroi) 
Cl 



Brass 
(& Bell in!) 



RAOUL 



(toujotursavecegarementet ^ 
netant pas encore revenu a, lui 




Entends tu ces sons fu - ne - bres? 
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FRENCH OPERA 

Valentine: Us me glacent de terreur! 
Raoul: Du sein des noires tenebres 

S'eleve un cri de fureur! 

Oil done etais-je? 
Valentine: Pres de moi, cher Raoul! 

TRANSLATION 

Raoul: You have said it; yes, you love me! What a star has illumined 
my night! I revive; 'tis the pure air of the very heavens. There 
for ever, forgetting, forgotten ! You have said it; yes 3 you love me ! 
Valentine (aside}: How dangerous! O God, the hour has come! 

Raoul: Speak again and prolong the indescribable peace of my heart. 

If my ecstasy is a dreamy let me never wake from it. 

Valentine (aside}: What have I done! What Raoul: Speak again and prolong my 
danger! The hour has sleep. If my joy is a dream, 

come. *Tis death! This is may I never awake. You have 

the end. Oh fatal night! said it; yes, you love me! Night 

of love! Come, fly! (he drags 
her gently towards the door} 

(frightened} Come! (he throws himself at her 

No, no, stay! feet} 

(The distant tocsin is heard} 

Raoul (bewildered,, not yet come to his senses} : Do you hear those ominous sounds? 
Valentine: They freeze me with terror! 

Raoul: A cry of fury rises from the heart of the darkness! Where have I 

been, then? 
Valentine (tenderly} : With me, dear Raoul! 

THE second quarter of the nineteenth century was the heyday of the Parisian 
*grand opera* : massive, sensational, and spectacular. Its subjects were generally 
historical or quasi-historical, though heavily romanticized, its music eclectic and 
international in style. Indeed the only native Frenchmen who succeeded in the 
genre were Atiber and Halevy; four of its masterpieces were written by Italians 
and a German (Rossini's Tell, Verdi's Vepres siciliennes and Don Carlos^ and 
Wagner*s Riensd the last composed for Paris though not performed there till 
1869) and its leading composer was a German Jew who adopted an Italian form 
of Ms Christian name/Giacomo Meyerbeer. 

Les Huguenots (produced at the Paris Opera on 29 February 1836) was Meyer- 
beer's most successful work. Basing his plot on the historical events of 1572 
which culminated in the massacre of St. Bartholomew's Eve, the librettist 
(Scribe) wove into them a needlessly improbable love-affair between Valentine, 
daughter of the Catholic Comte de Saint-Bris, and a Huguenot gentleman, Raoul 
de Nangis|ln the Fourth Act, from which the recorded excerpt is taken, Raoul 
has penetrated into the house of the Comte de Nevers to whom Valentine has 
been married against her will. Hidden in an antechamber, he overhears the 

[12] 



FRENCH OPERA 

Catholic conspirators settling the last details of the plot and having their weapons 
blessed by monks. When they have gone 3 Valentine comes to him and confesses 
that she loves him. 

This duet, the finest passage in the work, was not in the original score. When 
the work was put into rehearsal, Adolphe Nourrit, who was singing Raoul, 
considered the original love-scene so inept dramatically that he refused to act it. 
Meyerbeer was forced to agree with his judgment, but Scribe refused to rewrite 
the scene and another librettist, Emile Deschamps, was called in to carry out 
Nourrit's suggestions. (The present end of the Fifth Act was also written by 
Deschamps.) Meyerbeer is said to have composed the new scene in a fortnight. 

The duet is remarkable not only for its lyrical beauty but for the delicate 
subtlety of the orchestration. Berlioz quotes (i) in his Traite de Finstrwnentation 
to illustrate the 'magnificent* effect of the combination of the cor anglais with 
the clarinets in their lowest register. The dramatic interruption of the duet by 
the tocsin of Saint-Germain4'Auxerrois (ii) is also quoted in the Traite > here 
again low wind chords support the actual bell. The final reference to the love- 
theme (cor anglais echoed by oboe) at Valentine's Tres de moi, cher RaouT is 
exquisite. 

There are numerous editions of Les Huguenots in vocal score. A miniature full 
score of the complete opera was published by Guidi (Florence, 1861) but with 
only an Italian version of the text. 
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JE VAIS MOURIR from LES TROYENS (Berlioz) 
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FRENCH OPERA 

Et mourir non vengee! Mourons, pourtant! 

Oui, ptisse-t-il fremir 

A la lueur lointaine de la fiamme de mon bucher, 

S'il reste dans son ame quelque chose d'humain, 

Peut-etre U pleurera sur mon affreux destin! 

Lui 3 me pleurer! finee! Oh! mon ame te suit, 

A son amour enchainee, 

Esclave elle Pemporte en 1'eternelle nuit. 

Venus, rends-moi ton fils! 

Inutile priere 

D^ coeur qui se dechire . . . 

A la mort tout entiere,, Didon n'attend plus rien . 

Que de la mort. 



(ii) 



Adagio J 
atsec solennite 
Cl.T 
P 



Fl.&0b.a2unis. 



"Wood- 

Wind 

and 

Horns 



A - dieu fie - re cl - te, 




quWgen-er-eux ef-fort si prompte-raent e-Ie-va floris-san - te, 

pocoriten. a tempo 




P espressivo 



1 The 78 r.p.m, version starts here. 
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FRENCH OPERA 

Ma tendre soeur qui me suivis, errante; 

Adieu, mon peuple, adieu! 

Adieu., rivage venere a 

Toi qui jadis m'accueillis suppliante; 

Adieu, beau ciel d'Afrique, astres que f admirais 

Aux nuits d'ivresse et d'extase infinie; 

Je ne vous verrai plus, ma carriere est finie. 

TRANSLATION 

Now must I die. 

My grief is past endurance; it o'erwhelms me. 

And I die unreveng'd! A double death. 

Oh, when from far away 

He sees the livid flame rise from the funeral pyre for me, 

If still within his soul there be yet one human thought, 

Perchance one tear he'll weep for Dido's hapless lot, 

One kindly tear! Aeneas, yes, I am thy slave, 

And to thy love for ever fettered. 

Thy slave am I, and bear it with me beyond the grave. 

Venus, give me back thy son! 
To what purpose is praying. 
When hope is lost for ever? 

Only death now can hear me^ and I am vow'd to death; 
Now must I die. 

FareweU 3 Carthage of mine) proud city that I raised, 

Thou of my reign memorial abiding, 

TfaoUj sister, farewell, thou all my wandering life with me dividing* 

Farewell^ my people all, 

Farewell, thou hospitable shore. 

Where first my ships found rest at anchor riding. 

Farewell^ thou starry sky, I shall see thee no more. 

Thy ardent blaze to my passion's ecstasy lending, 

1 shall see thee no more; now must death be the ending. 

E. J. DENT 



FRENCH OPERA 

BERLIOZ'S Les Troyens is essentially 'grand opera' 1 but grand opera written with 
a loftiness of artistic purpose, a disdain for popular taste, unique in the genre; 
despite the composer's reputation for sensationalism, it is the least sensational 
of grand operas. Instead of being written for the fashionable public and spiced 
with 'effects without causes' (as Wagner complained of Meyerbeer), it was 
composed to satisfy a lifelong passion : Berlioz's passion for Virgil. As a schoolboy 
he had wept over the description of Dido's death, and in the i85o's he told the 
Princess Sayn- Wittgenstein that he had 'spent his whole life' with the characters 
of the Aeneid: it was the Princess herself who at last persuaded him to embark 
on his vast Virgilian opera. He wrote his own libretto (May-July 1856), sometimes 
basing the text directly on Virgil (in one passage on Shakespeare), and composed 
the music between 17 May 1856 and 7 April 1858. Like Guittaume Tell and 
Rienzij Les Troyens is very long and, despite all his efforts, Berlioz was unable to 
get it produced at the Opera; he had to be content with a production of the last 
three Acts re-divided into five, with a newly composed prologue as Les Troyens 
a Carthage at the Theatre-Lyrique, Paris, on 4 November 1863. The first two 
acts of Les Troy ens, re-divided into three acts as La Prise de Troie> were never 
staged in Berlioz's lifetime; they were first performed at Karlsruhe in German 
on 6 December 1890, with the rest of the work the following evening^/ 

This scene from the last Act, where the deserted Dido comes~5T r tearing her 
hair, beating her breast, and uttering inarticulate cries', is one of the outstanding 
passages of the score. Berlioz himself tells us in the 1864 'supplement' to his 
Memoires how, in the original production, 

Dido's solo, 

Je vais mourir^ 
Dans ma douleur immense submergee, 

quite overcame me. Mme Charton rendered this passage in a grandly dramatic manner : 



Ah! mon dme te suit! 

and shrieked in despair, as she struck her breast and tore her hair, just as Virgil 
intended: 

Terque quaterque manu pectus percussa decorum 
Flaventesque abscissa comas, 

, . * Of all the passionately sad music I have ever composed, I know nothing to compare 
to Dido's part in that scene and the following air, except those of Cassandra, in certain 
parts of the Prise de Troie. . . . 2 

1 The designation paeme lyrique appears to have been devised by the publisher twenty years 
after the composer's death,. 

* Memoirs of Hector Berlioz (trs. R. & E. Holmes, rev. Ernest Newman) (New York, 1935)3 
P* 500- 

[16] 



GERMAN OPERA 

Yet the emotion of the music is never unbridled. It is 'classically 5 controlled, 
Virgilian in its restraint as well as in its clarity and finesse of subtly important 
detail. Towards the end of the air> at the words 'Aux nuits d'ivresse et d'extase 
infinie'. Dido recalls a melodic as well as a verbal phrase from a duet heard much 
earlier in the opera, while first flute and cor anglais sing the part taken originally 
by Aeneas. It will be noticed that the string basses are silent in the air until 'beau 
ciel d'Afrique 5 ; the violins enter only at Dido's last words. 

The vocal score of Les Troy ens a Carthage is published by Choudens; the full 
score has been printed but never published. 
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Melodrama and Song: DBS NACHTS WOHL AUF DER HAIDE, 
from HANS HEILING (Marschner) 



Ex.3 
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GERMAN OPERA 




cresc. 
cresc. 



8 



rair ware bangeum sie. Es 1st auch Icein Sternchen (Der Wind ruttelt am Hei, hei ! Das stilrmt 
(Siegchtans Fenster) am Hinimel ! Fenster^ esfliegt avf) ja, als ware das wilde 

^ ^, . ~~_ . . Heer los. 




* 



cresc. 



rrirrj n 



/ T T> ftr 



e macht das Fenster xu ) Ware nur Anna erst da . 

/ : 



(Siegeht torn Fenster, rurkt einen 
Schemel in den Vorgrund und 
fftngtwiederan xu spinnen) 

** fe 




Ich sagte es gleich, es ware heute schon zu spat zur Base zu geh'n 3 der Weg 1st 
zu weit. (Summt.} Es hatte ja morgen sein konnen. (Summt.) 

Des Nachts wohl auf der Haide 

Da brennt ein Flammchen bku. 
Wenn sie nur ohne Anfechtung durch den Waid gekommen ist. 

Ein geiziger^ hartherziger Mann, 

Den Sehatz zu heben kommt er an; 

Des Nachts wohl auf der Haide, 

Da brennt ein Flammchen bku. 

[18] 



GERMAN OPERA 
Wie die Hunde in den Sturm heulen. (Schuttelt sich?) 'S ist schaurig kalt. 

Und wie er grabt, 

Da steigt empor 

Ein bleiches Totengeripp! 

Still, raschelt es nicht an den Tiir? (Sie horcht.) Nein, sie ist es noch nicht. 

auf der Haide, 

Da brennt ein Flammchen blau. 
Du horst nicht auf der Armen Noth, 
Drum wiirge ich dich jetzt zu Tod. 
Des Nachts wohl auf der Haide, 
Da brennt ein Flammchen 

Wer kommt da? (Konrad trdgt Anna herein?) All* ihr Heiligen, was ist gescheh'n? 

TRANSLATION 

Wherever Annie is, it's a dark night and the wind howls cold across the heath. If 
I didn't know that she knew the way, I'd be worried about her. (She goes to the 
window?) Not a star in the sky, either. (The wind shakes the window; it flies open?) 
Ugh, it's as rough as if the wild hunt were out. 1 (She shuts the window?) If only 
Anna were here! (She go.es away from the window^ pushes a stool into the fore- 
ground, and resumes her spinning?} I told her it was too late to go to her cousin's 
today; it's too far. (Hums?} She could have gone tomorrow. (Hums?) 

At night on the heath 
A blue flame burns. 

If only she's got safely through the wood. 

A greedy, hardhearted man 
Who comes to dig up the treasure; 
At night on the heath 
A blue flame burns. 

How the dogs howl in the storm. (Shivers?) It's fearfully cold. 

And as he digs, 
There rises up 
A white skeleton! 

Hush, was that something at the door? (She listens?) No, she's still not come. 

on the heath, 

A blue flame burns. 

Thou payest no heed 

To the poor man's need, 

So I'll dhoke thee now to death. 

At night on the heath 

A blue flame 
Who's there? (Konrad enters,, carrying Anna.) For God's sake, what's happened? 

1 The spectral huntsman of German folk-lore, with his followers 



GERMAN OPERA 

THE most prominent composer of German romantic opera in the period between 
Weber's death and the production of Der fliegende Hollander was Heinrich 
Marschner. Marschner's gifts lay not so much in the expression of the chivalrous 
as in humour and the ghostly and macabre; he was the great master of Schauer- 
romantiky the romantic shudder. One of his favourite devices was melodrama 
(orchestrally accompanied speech) or the still more effective mingling of melo- 
drama and song such as Weber had introduced in the Wolf's Glen scene of Der 
Freischutz. There is no more finely motivated and contrived example of the 
latter than this scene from Hans Heiling. 

The libretto of Heiling was originally written for Mendelssohn by his friend, 
the singer and actor Eduard Devrient; Mendelssohn turned it down and four 
years later (in July 1831) Devrient offered it at first anonymously to Marsch- 
ner, who set about the composition con amore and completed the score on 
14 August 1832. The opera was successfully produced at the Berlin Hofoper on 
24 May 1833-, wftk Devrient himself in the tide-part. 

Devrient's libretto, based on a story by Heinrich Spiess which in turn was 
freely based on a German-Bohemian folk-tale, employs the favourite romantic 
idea of the immortal who unhappily loves a mortal., in this case an earth-spirit 
(Hans Heiling) who loves the simple country beauty Anna. The situation in some 
respects anticipates that of the Hollander but, unlike Senta, Anna is won in the 
end by her mortal lover, Konrad. This scene from Act II scored without 
violins, but with the remaining strings divided and muted in which Anna's 
mother, Gertrude, sits with her distaff alone in the lamplit cottage, uneasily 
awaiting her daughter's return on a stormy night, is a masterly piece of mood- 
painting which hardly needs the realistic wind-effect prescribed by the composer; 
the suggestion of the storm and the spinning distaff, Gertrude's absent-minded 
humming and the gruesome song she cannot get out of her head, combine with 
terrifying effect. Marschner did not find its composition easy : c lt was a devil of 
a job' (*y war eine verfluchte Aufgabe\ he told Devrient (letter of 24 November 
1832). 

Vocal scores of Hans Heiling are published by Peters and Universal; Peters 
also publishes a full score. 
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JIZ PLANE SLUNCE (Already the sun burns) from LIBUSE (Smetana) 



Ex. 4 
(i) 



Mod era to 
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Jii plane slunce 
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ce-lou prl-ro-dou, 



a j'en vinychiiiidrechvladjie ne-jo-koj 
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Jakas* to snad predtucha, 

Ze osud zmeny stroji. 

Ci jsem ovladan Libusou, 

2e na svych cestach krajem 

U mne snad prodliva rada? 

Ona jiste jen si pfipomina doby sveho mladi, 

Kdyz jeste pospolu jsme chodivali do Budecske skoly. 

A kdyby naklonnost ta byla laskou 

Tak opravdovou jako jest ma? 



di) 



Moderate 
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Horns 
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[Ano 3 marne vzdoruji tve moci Msko svata, 

Marne zapasfm, 

Jeji obraz tane dnem i noci v mysli me, 

Kam hlavu ulozfm! 

Ale neniliz to marne sahat 5 k hvezdam tamo nahoru? 

Po nebesich pluji v zafi carne 5 

Aby zasly v dalnem obzoru!] 1 

Ano 3 marne vzdoruji tve moci lasko svata 3 
Marne zapasim, 

Jeji obraz tane dnem i noci v mysli me, 
Kam hlavu ulozim! 

Ano 3 proc bych nemel doufati pf ece, 

Doufati smele v jeji lasfcu? 

Cili mi bohove vezdejsich statku dosti nedali darem? 



1 TMs passage is cut in the 78 r.p.m. version. 
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Ani tura rev, ani boufe hnev neleka mne. 
Machnuli mecem klati se doubci, sosny, velikani lesa. 
At* se odvazi jen sem, my vraha zazenem, 
Lesknoucich zbrani plamenne sipy 
Uhajily by Libuse i lipy. 

TRANSLATION 

Already the sun burns ; all nature dreams a bliss&l dream of peace; only in my 
breast is there disquiet perhaps a presentiment that fate has some change in 
store for me. Or am I dominated by the thought of Libuse, that on her travels 
through the land she may like to pause a while with me here? She surely remembers 
the days of her youth when we went together to the school at Budec. But was that 
fondness a love as true as mine? [Yes, I vainly fight against thy power, holy love. In 
vain I struggle. Her image haunts me day and night, wherever I lay my head. But 
is it not vain to reach out to the stars above? In the sky they float in magic lustre, 
fading on the far horizon.] Yes, I vainly fight against thy power, holy love. In 
vain I struggle. Her image haunts me day and night, wherever I lay my head. 
Yes, why should I not hope, hope boldly for her love? Or are my earthly posses- 
sions too insignificant to offer her? The people trust me and are one with me in 
spirit. I fear neither the roar of aurochs nor the wrath of the storm. They have swept 
with the sword, the oak trees have staggered, the pines, the giants of the forest. 
Let them only venture here, we will destroy the killers. With glittering weapons 
and flaming arrows we would defend Libuse and the [sacred] lime-trees. 

THE paternity of the various national operas which flourished during the nine- 
teenth century can usually be traced to familiar older types of opera. The famous 
Prodand nevesta (Bartered Bride) of the Czech master, Smetana, was in its 
original form (1866) an opera comique, the spoken dialogue was not replaced by 
recitatives till four years later. But in his serious operas Smetana took as his 
model the later German romantic opera works such as Lohengrin although 
there is little or nothing Wagnerian in the substance, as distinct from the 
method, of his music; even his orchestration is much more Lisztian than 

I Wagnerian. 

*" The legend of the prophetically gifted virgin princess Libuse is found in the 
famous Kralove Dvur manuscript, once supposed to be ancient but now recog- 
nized as an early nineteenth-century forgery. Faced by the difficulty of control- 
ling the turbulent chieftains, Libuse decides to marry and her choice falls on 
the noble-hearted peasant-farmer Pfemysl, whom she had known in childhood 
and who has always secretly loved her. In the excerpt from Act II, scene 3, 
recorded here.(in a slightly cut form in the 78 r.p.m. version), Pfemysl is seen on 
his farm at Stadice, resting in the morning heat of a summer day; as yet he knows 
nothing of Libuse's decision. The Leitmotiv of Libuse is played at the opening 
of the LP version and by the first cellos at the end of Ex. 4 (i> and by oboe and 
bassoon shortly after; the woodwind theme at bar 6 is that which will later 
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accompany Libuse's emissaries; (ii) shows the theme of PfemysPs love, (iii) that 
of Pf emysl as warrior and hero. 

The libretto, like that of the earlier Dalibor> was written by Josef Wenzig 
at first in German. (Smetana solved the problems of correct Czech declamation 
not without difficulty; he was much more at home with German.) The composi- 
tion was begun in the autumn of 1869, though some of the themes used in Libuse 
had been noted down as early as 1861 and 1863 ; the First Act was completed on 
2 September 1871, the Second on 18 February 1872, and the Third on 12 
November 1872. But performance was long withheld; Smetana did not wish the 
opera to become a 'repertory work 5 ; it was to be kept for special occasions, for 
'festivals of the whole Czech people', 'Libuse is not an opera on the old lines but 
a festival tableau' (letter to Adolf Cech, 17 August 1883). At last it was appro- 
priately chosen for the opening of the National Theatre in Prague, on n June 
1881, The Theatre was destroyed by fire two months later but quickly rebuilt, 
and Libuse was again performed on the occasion of its second opening (18 
November 1883). 

A vocal score of Libuse is published by the Hudebni Matice, Prague. A minia- 
ture full score of the complete opera is published by the Spolecnost Bedficha 
Smetany (Prague, 1949). 
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Excerpt from Introduction to Act I, RUSLAN I LYUDMILA (Glinka) 

Bay an: Za blagom vsled idut pedhali, 
PechaP zhe radosti zalog: 
Prirodu vmeste sozidali 
Belbog i mrachniy Chernobog. 
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THE BARD 

Meno mosso 
* ., s&anato 



- de - net - sya s za - re - yu 

Piano&Harpunis. 



ros-koshno - yu kra . so - yu Tsvetok 





I vdrug, porivom buri. 
Pod samiy svod lazuri 
Listki razneseni ! 

Zhenikh vosplamenemuy, 
V priyut uedinenniy 
Na zov lyubvi speshit, 
A rok emu na vstredm ! 
Gotovit zluyu sechu 3 
Igiberyugrozit! 
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Ratmir: Pogibnet skoro moy Farlaf: Zlodey Svetozar: Uzheli v pam- 

zlodey! pogibnet yati tvoey 

ot ruki moey? Net brachnim 

pesni veseley ? 

Ruslan: Q, ver' lyubvi moey, Lyudmila, Lyudmila: Ruslan 3 verna tvoya Lyudmila! 
nas grozniy rok ne raziuchit ! No tayni'y vrag menya strashit ! 

Bay an: Mchitsya groza. 
No nezrimaya sila 
Venukh lyubvi zashchitit . . . 
Velik Penin moguchi ! 
Ischeznut v nebe tuchi, 
I solntse vnov* vzoydet. 
Ruslan: Groza nebes tomu, Lyudmila^ Lyudmila: Nebes nevidimaya sila 

Kto drugu serdtsa ne khranit ! Nam budet verniy shchit ! 

Bay an : I radosti primeta, 

Ditya dozhdya i sveta, 
Vnov' raduga vzoydet. 

Vivace assai 

Fl. 



Wood- 
Wind 



Brass 



CHORUS 



String 




* u *>'>^Hfr 
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Khor : Lei' vas krilom osenit ! 

Strashnaya burya pod nebom letaya, 
Vernikh lyubvi poshchadit. 
Ratmir (chashnikam) : Leysya polnee, kubok zlatoyl 

Vsem nam napisan chas rokovoy! 
Farlaf: Veshchiya pesni ne dlya menya: 

Pesni ne strashni khrabrim kak ya! 
Svetozar: Leyte polnee kubki gostyam! 

Slava Perunu, zdravie nam! 
Khor: Svetlomu knyazyu i zdrav'e i slava! 
V bitvakh i v mire venets! 
V sile tvoya protsvetaet derzhava, 
Rusi veHkoy otets. 

TRANSLATION 

Bard: After happiness comes sorrow, and sorrow is the pledge of joy: the 
world was made by Belobog and gloomy Chernobog 1 together. 

In spring the flower of love takes on the splendid beauty of the dawn: 
then suddenly, torn by the storm, the leaves are scattered under the 
blue vault of heaven ! The ardent bridegroom, hi solitary shelter, hastens 
at the call of love. But fate waylays him, prepares defeat, and threatens 
ruin! 

Ratmir: The secret sense is Farlaf: What do I hear? The Svetozar: Have you really 
clear : the rogue will rogue will really fall no more cheer- 

soon be ruined! 'neath my hand? Be ful wedding- 

ruined by my hand? songs? 

Ruslan : Have faith, my love, Lyudmila, Lyudmila : Ruslan, your Lyudmila is true 
that cruel fate will never part us. to you I But the secret foe 

frightens me. 

Bard: Storms hasten away. But an invisible power protects true love . . . 
Great is Perun 2 the mighty! The clouds will disappear from the sky and 
the sun will rise again. 

Ruslan : Heaven's punishment., Lyudmila, Lyudmila : Heaven's invisible power will 
on him who does not keep his be our trusty shield, 

faith. 
Bard: And the symbol of joy, the child of rain and light, the rainbow shall 

appear. 
Chorus : Peace and happiness, young pair! May Lei 5 shelter you with his wings! 

When frightful storms sweep the skies, may they spare true love. 
Ratmir (to the cup-bearers) : Fill the golden goblet! The hour of fate is written for us all! 
Farlaf: Prophetic songs are not for me; songs hold no fears for one as brave as I. 
Svetozar: Fill the guests' goblets! Glory to Peran, good health to ourselves! 

1 The 'white* and 'black* gods of Slavonic mythology, 

2 The god of the sky. 3 The god of love. 
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Chorus: Health and glory to our mighty prince! Fame in battle and in peace! 
May thy realm flourish in thy might, great father of Russia! 



ALTHOUGH Glinka was by no means the earliest composer of Russian operas, 
his Zhizn za Tsarya (Life for the Tsar) (1836) and Ruslan i Lyudmila (1842) 
opened a new chapter in the history of Russian music, the first of more than 
merely national importance. In the earlier work unmistakably Russian musical 
elements some derived from folk-music at first-hand, others at second-hand 
through the compositions of such composers as Fomin and Cavos were 
combined with more Italianate ones in a work conceived in the spirit of Parisian 
grand opera, Ruslan, despite its debt to German romantic opera, is much more 
markedly original. Its lyrical melodies, its transparent part-writing and bright, 
pure orchestral colours, the fantastic and quasi-oriental elements which con- 
trast with the basically Russian idiom : these were the prototypes of all that is 
most characteristic in the music of Balakirev, Borodin, and Rimsky-Korsakov. 
' The idea of basing an opera on Pushkin's poern Ruslan and Lyudmila seems 
to have occurred to Glinka as early as 1836 and some of the music was composed 
by the spring of 1838, before a libretto or even a scenario had been prepared. 
The composer's memoirs and the accounts of his friends are confused and on 
some points demonstrably inaccurate, but it is clear that at least five persons 
(including Glinka himself) had a hand in the compilation of the libretto, with 
the result that the dramatic action is hardly comprehensible to anyone unfamiliar 
with the original poem. Despite the beauty of the score perhaps because of 
its novelty the first performance, at St. Petersburg on 27 November /9 Decem- 
ber 1842, was .nearly a fiasco. 

The opening scene of Act I, from which an excerpt is recorded here, shows a 
great hall in the palace of Svetozar, Grand Duke of Kiev, who is celebrating the 
marriage of his daughter Lyudmila to the hero Ruslan. The wedding guests 
include Ruslan's unsuccessful rivals, the Khazar prince Ratmir (a contralto role), 
and the boastful Varangian chief Farlaf. In the front of the stage sits a bard, 
who is called upon by the chorus to sing the praises of the newly wedded pair; 
instead he casts gloom over the proceedings by hinting at the misfortunes which 
are to provide the action of the opera. He accompanies himself on the gusli., a 
psaltery-like instrument which Glinka suggests by a novel combination of harp 
and piano. 

Ruslan remained unpublished during Glinka's lifetime. When his sister 
published the full score at her own expense in 1878, she found that part of the 
autograph copy had disappeared, while the copy used for the original perform- 
ances had been destroyed in a theatre-fire in 1859. Some numbers therefore had 
to be printed from unreliable manuscript copies which were subjected to 
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'critical revision' by Balakirev, Rimsky-Korsakov., and Lyadov. The text recorded 
here is that of Mme Shestakova's full score; the score has not yet been issued 
in the Soviet complete edition of Glinka's works now in progress. 

A vocal score ofRuslan is published by Gosizdat, the Russian State publishing 
house. 
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Excerpt from PROLOGUE to BORIS GODUNOV (Mussorgsky) 
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"Wood-Wind 




f L> v ' fr ^^ 



Pristav (s dubinkoyu, k narodu) : Nu, chtozh \ni? chtozh vi idolami stall? Zhivo, na koleni 
(Narodperemnaetsya.} Nuzhe! (Grozit dubinkoyu.) Danu! (Narod mnetsya ) 
Eko chertovo otrod'e! . . (Narod lenivo opuskaetsya na koleni.) 
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(ii) 
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PEOPLE 



Strings 
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Kor - mi - lets I 




MI, da, vse tvoi siroti. Bezzashchitnie, akbg da, mi tebya, to, prosing molim 
so slezami, so goryuchimi. (Pristav otkhodzt k monastiryu^ Smiluysya! 
Smiluysya! Smiluysya! Boyarin batyushka! Otets nash! Ti konnilets! 
Boyarin, smiluysya! (Ostayuisya na kolenyakh.) 
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Ob. I, II 




Other Basses. 



4 Women 



-chemyaznya-yu! 



Tsa - - rya na Ru-sikhotim po-sta-vit'! 




Oy, li-khon'ko! 




I I 



sovsern okhripla. Golubka, sosedushka, ne pripastaT voditsi? 

Vishj boyarinya kakaya! 

Orala pushche vsekh^ samab i pripasala. 

Nu vi, babi'/ne gutorit"! 

A ti chto za ukazchik! 

Nishkni! 

Vish 3 pristav navyazalsya! 
Mityukh: Oy, vi, ved' mi, ne bushuyte! 
Vse: 

(smrlivd) Akh, postrel (svarHvojEkod'y*- (skvoz 3 smekh) (skwz* smekti) 
ft, olkyamuy! Vot, to, vol privyazalsya! Kha 5 kha, kha, Neponravilasya 
nekhfisf otiskalsya! Prosti, gospodi, kha. . . ! Ved' mi klichka, vidno so- 
Oy, uydemte luchshe, bezstidnik! Ot bedi v put uzh sobra- lono prishlasya, ne 
(Pnpodmmayutsya s uyti podal'she po lisya, kha, kha, v ugodu, ne po v 
kolen y sobirayas* wti.) dobru, da po kha, kha . . , ! kusu. Kho, kho, 
podobra, da po zdoro- zdorovu! (Pripod- kho, kho . . . ! 

vu, ot bedi> ot napasti! wmyutsyaskolen^ 

(V mormnnMkh voratakh poyavlyaetsya Pristav; zavidya Pristava bdbi bistro opus- 
kayutsya na kolmi Prezhnyaya nepodvizhnosf tolpi.) 
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TRANSLATION 

Police Officer (with cudgel, to the people) : Now, what's the matter with you? Why are 
you standing there like dummies? Quick, down on your knees! (The crowd 
shifffles hesitantly.} Now then! (Threatens with the cudgel.} Well, what about 
it? (The people are still doubtful.} What devil's spawn! . . . (The people sink 
slowly on their knees,} 

The People (kneeling > looking towards the Monastery gate} : To whom hast thou aban- 
doned us, O father? Ah, to whom hast thou left us, O benefactor? We are 
all thy orphans. Defenceless, we ask thee, we implore thee with tears., with 
scalding tears. (The police-officer goes into the Monastery} Take pity on us! 
Take pity on us! Lord and father! Our father! Thou art our benefactor! 
Noble sir, take pity on us! 
Voices from the crowd (they remain kneeling}: Mityukh, I say, Mityukh, what are we 

shouting about? 
Mityukh : How should I know? 

Voices : They want to set up a tsar for Russia. 

Oh, hell! I'm quite hoarse. Neighbour, dearie, have you got a flask on you? 
There's a fine lady for you! 

She shputed more than anyone; let her get her own. 
Now then, you women, stop chattering! 
Who are you to lay down the kw? 
Sluts! 
All the women: So you set up to be policeman! 

Mityukh: Hi, you witches, stop your row! 
All: 

(angrily} What a 
devil! God forgive 
the shameless 
wretch! Away from 
woe, for good and 
health! (They get 
up from their knees} 



(angrily) You damned 
wretch! There's a hea- 
then for you! We'd 
better go, women, 
(they get up from their 
knees ) preparing to go} 
for good and health, 
from woe and mis- 
fortune. 



(laughing} Ha, ha, 
ha, ha. . . ! The 
witches have 
gathered for their 
journey already, 
ha, ha, ha, ha. . . ! 



(laughing} That 
name didn't please 
them; the point 
went home; not 
nice at all. Ho, ho, 
ho, ho. . . ! 



<*^ 

MUSSORGSKY'S two major operas, Boris Godtmov and Khovanshchina^ are re- 
lated even a little indebted to Meyerbeerian grand opera. But Mussorgsky 
approached the genre with musico-dramatic genius and from a markedly national 
angle. The Russianness of his operas lies not only in the folk-song flavour 
of much of the music (e.g. Ex. 6 (if)) but in the loose* episodic structure of the 
drama and as Mussorgsky matured in the i86o's when 'truth to life* was the 
watchword of all Russian artists and writers of any significance in his realistic 
handling of both speech and action. This is very apparent in the excerpt from 
the opening scene of Boris recorded here. This crowd of common people brought 
to the courtyard of the Novodevichy Monastery and ordered by the police to 
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implore the would-be usurper Boris Godunov who, like Richard III, feigns 
reluctance to take the crown, this crowd is very different from the conven- 
tional operatic chorus both in its music and in its behaviour. This is no stylized 
mass brought on to the stage as much for musical effect as for dramatic purpose; 
they are individuals and they behave like a real crowd, chattering and squabbling 
and joking. The unfortunate Mityukh is simply one more 'voice from the crowd' 
who happens to have been given a name. 

Mussorgsky's 'realism*, always underlined by his strikingly apt empirical 
harmony, is relieved by dramatically motivated lyrical passages such as the 
imploring chorus (Ex. 6 (ii)) and the orchestral introduction (Ex. 6 (i)) on 
which the curtain goes up, 1 to show the boyars going into the Monastery and the 
knots of listless people who gather in an equally listless crowd round the gate 
when the police officer appears (C sharp on the trombones). 

Mussorgsky began work on Boris in the autumn of 1868, writing his own 
libretto which is based to some extent on Pushkin's play Boris Godunov. (This 
first scene is freely based on scenes ii and Hi of Pushkin.) In its original form the 
opera consisted of seven scenes, not grouped into acts. Words and music of this 
first scene were completed on 4 November (N.S. 16 November), 1868, the full 
score of the whole opera on 15/27 December 1869. This version was rejected 
by the opera committee of the Imperial Theatres, but during 1871-2 Mussorgsky 
produced a second version consisting of a prologue and four acts, in which much 
was rewritten, a good deal (including one whole scene) was cut, and a good deal 
(including three whole scenes two of them more conventionally operatic) was 
added. This definitive version, after further cuts, was published in vocal score 
by Bessel and produced at the Maryinsky Theatre, Petersburg, on 27 January/8 
February 1874. 

Unfortunately Boris is not generally known in either Mussorgsky's original 
or his definitive form. After his death, Rimsky-Korsakov took it upon himself 
to rewrite his friend's masterpiece 'correcting' the rough empirical harmony 
to smooth academic harmony, reorchestrating the entire work in much brighter 
colours, even composing additional passages and it was in his version that the 
work was first performed (and is still most frequently performed) in Western 
Europe and America. The excerpt recorded here is Mussorgsky's own text. 

The vocal score of Mussorgsky's definitive version has been republished by 
Chester, The vocal score edited by Paul Lamm (Russian State Publications 
(Gosizdat) and Oxford University Press) shows both original and definitive 
versions with all variants. Mussorgsky's Ml score is published by Gosizdat. 

1 At bar 6 according to Mussorgsky's full score, at bar 19 according to his vocal score. 
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Side u CHAMBER MUSIC Sides 7 and % 

Bands 3 and 4 

(a) SCHERZO from STRING QUARTET in E flat, 
Op. 44, No. 3 (Mendelssohn) 

(&) ANDANTE ESPRESSIVO from STRINX3 QUARTET in D, 
Op. 44, No. i (Mendelssohn) 

LIKE the other forms of instrumental music during the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, chamber music was usually more successful in the part than 
the whole; the string quartets, like the symphonies of the period, tend to be 
suite-like in effect, whatever the composers' intentions; the separate movements 
are often akin in feeling to the small-scale piano pieces so successfully cultivated 
at the time. Although Mendelssohn's chamber music is closer than that of most 
of his contemporaries to the classical ideal, it is at its best in such isolated move- 
ments, whereas the complete works are often disappointing. (The Canzonetta 
from the early Quartet, Op. 12, is an obvious case in point.) 
^ The three String Quartets, Op. 44, certainly deserve more frequent perform- 
ance as wholes but here again individual movements stand out. In No. 3 
actually the second in order of composition (completed 6 February 1838) the 
outstanding movement is the scherzo; fine as its companions are in many re- 
spects, they are marred by orchestral, or occasionally pianistic, writing; but the 
scherzo, assai leggier o vivace^ is a masterpiece of quartet-music in that romantic, 
fairy style in which Mendelssohn had always been peculiarly successful. The 
fugato episode especially its second appearance, with a descending chromatic- 
scale counter-subject is enchanting. *It would be difficult to find in the whole 
range of chamber music a movement more completely satisfying in its refinement 
of style and perfection of form/ 1 

Exquisite 'refinement of style* also marks the slow movement of No. I (com- 
pleted 24 July 1838). It is essentially a c song without words', too light in weight 
for its position in the Quartet, yet most charming in itself and beautifully 
fashioned in every detail. 

Op. 44 was originally published by Breitkopf and Hartel in parts in June 
1839; the score appeared in November of the following year. It is easily available 
in miniature score in the Eulenburg edition. 

1 John Morton, The Chamber Music of Mendelssohn (London* 1946). 
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SEHR LEBHAFT from PIANO TRIO in F, Op. 80 (Schumann) 
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THE opening movement of Schumann's second Piano Trio (begun in August 
1847, completed 25 October) is a typical solution of the ever-present 'romantic* 
problem of spreading a succession of epigrammatic and lyrical ideas over the 
canvas of; 'sonata-form'. Both first and second subjects (i) and (ii) are aphorisms 
of the kind that provides the material for so many of Schumann's short piano 
pieces ; (i) is obviously not a 'theme' capable of expansion in the classical manner 
but a design that can play a delightful part in a mosaic pattern of sound: (ii) is 
more lyrica! 3 with a characteristically romantic harmonic twist to a remote 
chord 3 returning to the tonic through a chain of interdominants all in nine 
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bars. The second subject appears to close at bar 86 and Schumann felt the need 
of a connecting passage, more thematic, more sonata-like in style, at this point; 
his composition-sketch shows a space of eighteen bars, which was ultimately 
filled by twenty bars somewhat mechanically based on (i), with a chromatically 
rising and falling bass. The curious feature of this passage is that it is, after all, 
only a chromatic parenthesis; it ends as it begins, in C major. And it is followed, 
not by a development section but by a third theme (iii), still more markedly 
lyrical (It has often been pointed out that its first four-bar phrase is essentially 
identical with that of the song Intermezzo, Op. 39, No. 2 'Dein Bildniss wunder- 
selig' and from what we know of Schumann's methods it seems likely that the 
quotation was deliberate; it is perhaps significant that, after its immediate re- 
petition by the cello, this phrase is never heard again in its original form.) This 
third theme is used to puU the music into D minor (and neighbouring keys) in 
which the development 'proper 3 begins. The recapitulation is normal but the 
reappearance of (iii) in the tonic is given a fresh touch; the piano part is sub- 
stantially the same but the phrase from the song is replaced by falling fifths, 
sixths, and sevenths on the strings and it is only with the answering phrase that 
the violin actually recapitulates. The tiny motive a is then taken as a germ from 
which practically the entire coda grows. (The sketches show, from this point 
onward, several attempts at canon and fugue, none of which were embodied in 
the work.) 

The F major Trio was originally published by Schuberth in 1850; it is avail- 
able in a number of modern editions, including an Eulenburg miniature score. 
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ALLEGRO MOLTO from VIOLIN SONATA in A, Op. 13 (Fame) 
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(i) Allegro molto 
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ALTHOUGH chamber music was by no means neglected in France under tie 
constitutional monarchy and the Second Empire^ little of value was composed 
by Frenchmen; a work of the stature of Saint-Saens^ youthful F major Trio 
was exceptional. The real renaissance of French chamber music began at the 
end of the Franco-German War with the foundation in 1871 of the Societe 
nationale de musique, with its motto Ars gattica and its determination to show 
that living French composers could successfully challenge the Germans on what 
was regarded as their own special ground. The leader of the movement was 
Saint-Saens; his chief associates from the first included Cesar Franck and 
Gabriel Faure> the latter then only twenty-six. 
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Fame's first Violin Sonata was one of the earliest fruits of this renaissance; 
it was composed in 1876, published at once but without payment of any kind 
by Breitkopf and Hartel, and first performed (by the violinist Jean Pierre Maurin 
and the composer) at the Trocadero during the Paris Exhibition of 1878. 

In its limpidity, its freedom from subjective emotion, its sense of 'wholeness', 
it is essentially classical. But it is far indeed from the spirit of the great German 
classics; even the unalloyed lyricism of this first movement is not at all Schu- 
bertian. By classical standards, the two principal subjects (i) and (ii) are in- 
sufficiently contrasted; even tonally, the first subject already shows a certain 
gravitation towards dominant regions. But the movement should not be judged 
by classical standards; it must be judged as a long, gracefully fluid instrumental 
duet in the construction and articulation of which the composer has elected to 
employ the plan and some of the methods of sonata-form, just as Schumann 
elected to employ them with totally different material and for a totally different 
purpose in his Trio movement. These two movements, Schumann's and Faure's, 
might almost be considered polar extremes from the golden mean of sonata-form 
in its Viennese heyday. 

Faure's Sonata is still issued only by the original publisher, Breitkopf and 
Hartel, by whose permission the two excerpts are reproduced here. 
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(a) BALLADE No. i, in D flat (Liszt) 

(b) BALLADE in D minor, Op. 10, No. i (Brahms) 
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(a) One of the most characteristic forms of mid-nineteenth-century piano 
music is the ballade or legende, distinguished at any rate, in its finest examples^ 
by a hardly definable, though faintly perceptible, narrative tone; the ballade 
is intended to suggest a story, though the nature of the story is seldom revealed. 
(We know that the prototypes, Chopin's ballades, were suggested by the balkd- 
poems of Mickiewicz, but we do not know with absolute certainty which ones.) 
A 'form' in the narrow, structural sense, the ballade is not; it is cast in various 
moulds. 

Liszt's D flat Ballade its opening obviously suggested by that of Chopin's 
in G minor was sketched about 1845 but not completed till about 1848, It was 
published by Kistner of Leipzig in 1849; but the Paris edition (by Meissonnier) 
has a special interest since it bears a tide: Chant du Croise* The 'crusader* is 
clearly involved in love and war. After an n-bar preludio y comes the theme of 
love (i) ; the long middle section is a Hungarian quick march, a pianistic counter- 
part of Berlioz's Rakoczy March (ii), after which the love music returns; the 
piece ends with a brief coda on the march-theme. The march-theme is worked 
up with tremendous impetus and the love theme is surrounded by brilliant and 
delicate ornamentation. 

(b) Whereas Liszt's Ballade is most brilliantly laid out for the keyboard and 
employs the resources opened up by the recent developments of technical 
virtuosity, Brahms's Op. 10, No. i (composed in the summer of 1854, though 
not pubiished till March, 1856) is sober and conservative in the piano-writing. 
Whereas Liszt revels in sensuous sound-effects, Brahms deliberately cultivates 
a thick texture particularly in low-lying left-hand passages which (me would 
be tempted to characterize wrongly as 'ineffective' if it did not, like his 
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orchestration, so perfectly match his thought and style. Moreover in this in- 
stance it perfectly matches the grey, grim subject; for Brahms tells us that his 
piece is 'after the Scottish ballad Edward in Herder's Stimmen der Volker\ l 
He begins, as Kalbeck was the first to point out/ with an implied setting of 

the actual words: 
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though it will be seen that Edward's replies are curtailed. The bass of Edward's 
first reply is a free mirror-inversion of the melody, and in his second reply the 
original bass becomes the melody, while the original melody becomes a tenor. 
The middle section (D major., allegro (ma nan troppoj) is based on the opening 
motive of the original bass of Edward's replies. A powerful climax is built up, 
culminating in the music of Edward's reply in its original form and key (presum- 
ably The curse of hell frae me sail ye bear'), and the piece ends with the 
mother's music, sotto voce> accompanied by broken, muttering triplets. 
Both ballades are easily available in a number of modern editions. 

1 For Loewe's setting of the poem, see Vol. VIII; the words are given complete in the Hand- 
book to that volume, pp. 44-45. 

2 Johannes Brahms* i, I, p. 190 (2nd edition* Berlin, 1908). But it was Paul Mies who first worked 
out Kalbeck's rather timid suggestion in ZdtscJmft fur M.u$ikw$smschaft y ii (1920)3 pp. 225 ff. 
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Bands 1-3 17 

(a) CAPRICCIO for solo violin. Op. i, No. 6 (Paganini) 

(6) fiTUDE DE CONCERT for piano. Op. 10, No. 2 (Schumann) 

(c) GRANDE fiTUDE DE PAGANINI, No. i (Liszt) 



Ex. 



Motto adagio 
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Cantabile, non tropfo lento_ 
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cambiare il ptdale quando Vharmonia Gambia 
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(a) Transcriptions have been a favourite form of keyboard music ever since 
the Middle Ages but they reached the highest peaks of technical difficulty and 
musical interest about the middle of the nineteenth century. This was the heyday 
of the virtuoso and the natural evolution of piano technique, considerable in 
itself, was stimulated perhaps over-stimulated by the challenge of the greatest 
of all violin virtuosi: Paganini. Paganini was not an outstanding composer but 
his works are an encyclopedia of the technical difficulties which he surmounted 
with such apparent ease. His set of 24 Capricd per ti vwtmo safe, dedicati agli 
artisti, Op. I (published in 1820), contains things such as the piece recorded 
here, with the frightful strain of its incessant finger-tremolo accompaniment 
which tax the powers of the greatest players of our own day; they have fascinated 
not only violinists but pianists, and Schumann, Liszt, Brahms, and Rakhmaninov 
have each in his own way been stimulated to competition, 

(&) The nineteen-year-old Schumann heard Paganini play at Frankfurt on 
Easter Sunday 1830 and at once embarked on piano compositions in the Paganini 
style or on his themes, of which only the Toccata, Op. 7, and Allegro, Op. 8, 
survive. Then in 1832 he began a series of transcriptions of the actual Gapncd, 
and Hofmeister of Leipzig published his six SfatcKen nach Capricen wn Paganim, 
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Op. 3; in July 1833 he completed a second set of 6 Etudes de Concert, composees 
d'apres des Caprices de Paganini^ which was published as Op. 10. 

The second Study of this second set is based on the sixth Capriccio. In his 
lengthy preface to the first set, Schumann defined his task as 'the making of a 
transcription suited to the character and mechanical resources of the piano while 
remaining as faithful as possible to the original'. In Op. 10, No. 2, the technical 
difficulty of the violin original completely disappears; Schumann's repeated 
triplets are child's play. But the piece has gained enormously in musical interest; 
the left-hand figure introduced at the very beginning (Ex. 16 (i)) is typically 
Schumannesque and the textures throughout are most effectively pianistic. It 
will be noticed that Schumann has changed Paganini's molto adagio to non troppo 
lento and introduced a further slight increase of pace after the double-bar and 
repeat (Ex. 16 (ii)). 

(c) Liszt is said to have embarked on transcriptions of Paganini, under the 
impression of his playing, at the same time as Schumann, though all that sur- 
vives from this period is a Grande Fantaisie de Bravoure sur la Clochette de 
Paganini. The six Etudes d*execution transcendante d'apres Paganini were not 
composed until 1838; Liszt sent the first of them, the original form of the one 
recorded here, to the publisher Pacini in Paris on 30 September 1838, with a 
copy of Schumann's version: c You would do well, I think, to reprint after it [in 
the collective album for which it was intended] this same Study in easier form 
which I have sent you at the same time. This second arrangement is by Mr. 
Schumann, a young composer of very great merit. It is more within general reach 
and is also more exact than my paraphrase* 1 Pacini did this, and when the com- 
plete set was published by Haslinger of Vienna (late 1840 or early 1841), with a 
dedication to Schumann's wife, the Schumann piece was again included. In his 
review of the Liszt set, 2 Schumann gave his opinion that they were 'perhaps the 
most difficult things ever written for the piano' and that there were 'barely four 
or five in the whole wide world' who could master them. As for the odious com- 
parison: 'Whereas the Schumann arrangement was intended to bring out the 
poetic side of the composition, Liszt without neglecting this lays more 
emphasis on the virtuosic' The comment is fair. And despite Liszt's own admis- 
sion, his 'paraphrase' is 'more exact 5 than Schumann's in one respect. After a 
tremendous opening flourish, based on the opening of Paganini's^^A Capriccio, 
the first eighteen bars of his transcription are almost 'literal translation'; unlike 
Schumann's they add nothing, they simply transfer to the fresh medium. And 
they preserve the difficulty and sense of difficulty of the original; Liszt makes 
all this a study for the left hand only; thumb and first finger are occupied with the 
melody, so that the hemidemisemiquaver tremolo for the remaining fingers is as 

1 Franz Liszt* Brief e^ i (Leipzig, l^93)> p. 22. 

2 Reprinted in the Gesammelte Schriften uber Musik und Musiker. 
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exacting as Paganini's finger-tremolo. But he does not continue it throughout, 
as Paganini does; at the poco piu moto the right hand enters, bringing relief 
(Ex. 17 (ii)). Here Liszt reveals a further debt to the Schumann version, in 
addition to the borrowed tempo-markings: his right-hand part is the counter- 
point implied by Schumann's left-hand. At the end, in place of the final bar in 
the major (a written-out tierce de Picardie), he gives us a prolonged flourish in 
the major, based on the ending of Paganini's fifth Capriccio. 

In 1851 Liszt remodelled his Etudes^ toning down the more excessive diffi- 
culties, and published them with Breitkopf as Grandes Etudes de Paganini. It is 
this version which has been recorded here. 
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(a) Norwegian folk-dance: HAUGELAT (Hardanger fiddle) 
(6) HALLING, Op. 72, No. 4 (piano) (Grieg) 



Ex. 18 

(1) 

HALVORSEN 
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THE rediscovery or revaluation of their native folk-music by the intellectual 
musicians of various European countries contributed enormously to the enrich- 
ment of musical language during the last century. Folk-material was employed 
in various ways, nowhere more delightfully than in the straightforward piano- 
pieces that Grieg based on Norwegian folk-melodies. No transcriptions could 
be more free from virtuosity than these; the composer's sole aim is (in Grieg's 
own words) 'to raise these folk-tunes to an artistic plane by means of what I may 
call "stylized harmony" '. This art of his is heard at its finest in the collection 
of Sldtter (peasant dances). Op, 72, which he made towards the end of his life 
during 1902-3, 

As early as 1889 Grieg had received letters from an old peasant fiddler of 
Telemark, named Knud Dale, who claimed to be one of the last players of 
traditional sldtter on the Hardanger fiddle and asked his help in preserving them 
for posterity. But it was only towards the end of 1901 that he arranged for the 
old man to visit Christiania, where Johan Halvorsen himself a violinistcould 
note down his tunes for Grieg. 1 There was a difficulty in that Dale's instrument, 
the Hardangerfek) is not only tuned higher than the ordinary violin (usually to 
C, F, C, G) but has four 'sympathetic' strings (F, G, A, C on the treble stave); 
in addition, the old man employed many ornaments which Halvorsen found 
extremely difficult, sometimes impossible, to write down 'little turns and trills 
that are like a trout in a rapid when you try to catch them they're gone', he 
wrote to Grieg. He practised the 'Hardanger fiddle' daily himself and at last 
managed to transcribe seventeen of Dale's tunes for the ordinary violin (un- 
accompanied). These were sent to Grieg, who used Halvorsen's transcriptions 
for his piano version and insisted that Peters should publish them at the same 
time as his own set (both appeared in 1903). 

As will be seen from the opening bars of Ex, 18 (i), Halvorsen showed con- 
siderable ingenuity in his violin version (though for purposes of comparison, 
the original tune has been recorded here by an authentic 'Hardanger fiddle') and 

1 The whole story is told in John Horton, 'Grieg's "Slaatter" for Pianoforte', Music and Letters, 
xxvi (1945), pp. 229-35, aad more briefly in Mr. Morton's Grieg (London, 1950), pp. 79-82. 
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Grieg great fidelity in working out a piano version, with primitive open-fifth 
drone effects in the left hand and harmonies implied by the folk-material with 
its sharpened fourth so characteristic of Norwegian music. The middle section 
(Ex. 1 8 (ii)) is another matter; this is one of the 'few passages' of which Grieg 
speaks in his preface, 'where I felt myself artistically justified in building further 
on the given themes*; as in No. 7 of the Sldtter, and elsewhere in his work, he 
has reduced the theme to less than half speed, changed it to the minor, and 
given it an intensely personal, chromatic harmonization. 

The dance is a hailing., not unlike the Scottish reel. The title Haugeldt means 
'hill tune' and a note in the score explains that, 

this hailing is connected with the following story. A man named Brynjuv Olson had 
lost an ox. He went and searched for it in the mountains for several days. Being tired 
out, he fell asleep and dreamed that he heard a wonderful tune. Behind a hillock he 
saw 'a very fine girP. The girl said to him, 'Yes, you must play like that on your fiddle, 
Brynjuv Olson, when you get home to your wife and children and where the moun- 
tains disappear, there you'll find $>ur ox. 3 

Grieg's SldtteT) Op. 72, and Halvorsen's Sldtter for solo violin are the copyright 
of C. F. Peters, by whose permission the above excerpts are printed. 
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(a) ER IST'S, Op. 79, No. 23 (Schumann) 

(b) ER IST'S, Op. 27, No. 2 (Franz) 

(c) ER IST'S (Morike-Lieder, No. 6) (Wolf) 
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Andantino con grazia 






Friih - ling lasst sein blau - es Band wie - der flat-tern durch die Liif- te, 




con pedale 
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Friih - ling- lasst sein 
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REMAINDER OF TEXT 

Siifie, wohlbekannte Diifte 

Streifen ahnungsvoll das Land. 

Veilchen traumen schon 3 

Wollen balde kommen. 

Horch, [von fern] ein [leiser] Harfenton! 

Friihling, ja du bisfs! 

Dich hab* ich vernommen! 1 

TRANSLATION 

Spring lets his blue ribbon flutter again in the breezes; sweet, familiar scents float 
through the countryside in premonition. Already violets dream, want soon to 
come. Hark, from afar a soft and harplike sound! Spring, there you are! Fve 
heard you! 

THESE three settings of a tiny poem, by Eduard Morike (1804-75), by three 
masters of the nineteenth-century Lied> are strikingly contrasted in approach 
and method. The earliest is Schumann's, from his LiederaHnm fur diejugend> 
composed during April-May 18495 Franz's was published about 1861 and we 
have his own word for it that Op. 27 was one of his few opera consisting entirely 
of recently composed songs; Wolf's was written at Perchtoldsdorf on 5 May 1888. 

It is the soft stirring of spring, the first sweet scents, that Schumann translates 
into music; his piano part subtly suggests the 'fluttering 5 and mare obviously 
the c harplike sound' (though, in copying out the words, he has forgotten that it 
comes "softly from afar'); his voice-part might well be sung to children, though 
not by them. 

Robert Franz's more modest talent is content to set the poem to a simple, 
charming melody and provide it with a most beautifully polished accompani- 
ment; there i& no 'interpretation* of the poem* 

Wolf, on the other hand, is intoxicated by the thought of spring; his setting is 
conceived in a single great sweep and his jubilation rises to a^dimax and bursts 
1 Words in square brackets omitted by Schumann. 
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the limits of the poem so that verbal repetition, like Schumann's, is not enough 
for him and he goes on to exult in twenty bars for the piano alone a passage so 
orchestral in feeling that one can easily understand why he orchestrated the 
accompaniment a year or two later. 

Comparing the Schumann and Wolf settings, Martin Cooper has pointed out 
how 

at the end of the first quatrain, where Schumann has modulated through the minor of 
the mediant (C sharp) to a conventional close in the key of the dominant in the inter- 
lude for the piano, Wolf has quickly reached the remote -key of C sharp major. A 
comparison of the two settings of the next two lines ['Veilchen traumen schon, Wollen 
balde kommen'], with exactly the same rhythm in the vocal parts, will show how 
completely diiferently two composers can envisage the same poem. The piano part is 
of primary importance in each case, of course. Schumann's is actually the more inde- 
pendent, Wolf's more in the nature of an accompaniment. Both composers instinctively 
aim at expressing the atmosphere of expectancy, which is the note of the poem, by a 
series of generally unresolved dominant sevenths, Schumann's naturally far less 
sophisticated than Wolf's. Both emphasise the 'Horch!' by a harped dominant seventh 
right out of the key of the preceding bars l 

Franz also underlines 'HorchP by unexpected harmony (a C sharp major chord). 
Schumann's song is printed in the Breitkopf Complete Edition of his works 
(Series XIII, vol. iii) and in various modern editions; Franz's was published 
by Senfft (Leipzig); Wolf's is published in the first volume of his Morike-Lieder 
and the above excerpt is reprinted by permission of the copyright-owners* 
C. F. Peters. 
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(a) WIE SINGT DIE LERCHE SCHON (Liszt) 
(i) AUFTRAG, Op. 5, No. 6 (Cornelius) 



Ex, 20 
(*) 



Innig bewegi 




1 Schumann: a Symposium (London, 1952), p. 132, 
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REMAINDER OF TEXT 

Und die Bliimelein frisch betaut 
Harren auf den Sonnenschein. 

So singt mein Herz nun auch 
Beim frischen Morgenhauch; 
Hast du auch gewacht 
Unter Gram und Pein diese Nacht, 
Dein auch harrt ein Sonnensdiein . . . 

TRANSLATION 

How sweetly sings the lark over dale and hill when morning dawns and the fresh 
bedewed flowers wait for the sunshine. 

So does my heart sing too at the fresh breath of morning; if thou too hast been 
sleepless with grief and pain in the night, sunshine awaits thee too 

(a) While Schumann, Franz, Brahms, and Welfare universally recognized as 
masters of the nineteenth-century Lied> the songs of Liszt and his school tend 
to be overlooked perhaps because of their sometimes slightly instrumental 
nature. The piano parts are nearly always of great importance and the harmonic 
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GERMAN SONG 

subtleties often anticipate Wolf and even much later composers. In this setting 
of a poem by Hoffmann von Fallersleben (1798-1874)3 the rippling dominant 
major ninths are essentially impressionistic and the voice-part very largely arises 
from this harmonic effect. 

The song was originally printed in 1856 as a supplement to the Deutscher 
Musen- Almanack (Wiirzburg), later by Schlesinger and, in the slightly different 
form recorded here, in the volume of Liszt's Gesammelte Lieder published by 
Kahnt (Leipzig). In the Franz-Liszt-Stiftung edition of Franz Liszts Musikalische 
Werke it appears in Series VII, vol. 2. 
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REMAINDER OF TEXT 

Wo an der Wand die Totenkranze 
Mandies verstorbenen Madchens schimmern. 

Der Kiister zeigt dann freundlich dem Reisenden 
Die kleine HarP, rauscht mit dem roten Band, 
Das, um die Harfe fest geschlungen, 
Unter den gold'nen Saiten flatten. 

Oft, sagt er staunend, tonen im Abendgold 
Von sdbst die Saiten, leise wie Bienenton; 
Die Kinder, hergelockt vom Kirchhof, 
Horten^s, und srfi'n, wie die Kranze bebten. 
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RUSSIAN SONG 
TRANSLATION 

Friends, when I am gone, hang the little harp behind the altar where on the wall 
the funeral wreaths of many dead maidens gleam. 

The sexton kindly shows the traveller the little harp and rustles with the red 
ribbon, firmly tied to the harp, which flutters among the golden strings. 

Often 3 he says marvelling, in the sunset light the strings sound softly of them- 
selves like the murmur of bees; the children, attracted in from the churchyard, 
heard it and saw how the wreaths quivered. 



iszt's disciple Peter Cornelius was more specifically gifted as a song-writer, 
but in this song also it is the piano-part the delicately dissonant chords sug- 
gesting the 'little harp' which really stamps the piece. Cornelius was himself a 
talented minor poet and many of his songs are settings of his own words; in this 
case he has taken verses by Ludwig Holty (1748-76), to which Holty's first 
editor, J. H. Voss, took it upon himself to add a third stanza. The first draft of 
the song, dated '25.5.62* (see frontispiece), shows trifling differences from the 
definitive version. 

The six songs which constitute Cornelius's Op. 5 were published by Schott in 
1865. 'Auftrag' is reprinted in vol. i of the RietikopfGesamtausgabe of Cornelius's 
works and in vol. ii of the Breitkopf 'popular* edition of his Samttiche Lieder und 
Gesange. 
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Sidev RUSSIAN SONG Side 21 

Bands 6 and j 

(a) PESNYA TEMNAVO LESA (Song of the Dark Forest) (Borodin) 
(V) SVETIK SAVISHNA (Darling Savishna) (Mussorgsky) 

Ex.21 
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REMAINDER OF TEXT 

Kak sbiralas' tarn sila silushka sil'naya, 

Kak ta volyushka razgulyalasya, 

Kak ta silushka raskhodilasya. 

Na raspravu shla volyushka, 

Goroda brala silushka 

I nad nedragom poteshalasya 

Krov'yu nedruga upivalasya 

Dosi'ta, 

Volya voFnaya 

Sila siTnaya. 

TRANSLATION 

The dark forest was in tumult; the dark forest moaned and sang a song, an old 
song that told of long ago a how free freedom lived there> how strong strength 
gathered there, how freedom ran riot there, how strength fell out there; wreaking 
punishment, freedom went, strength took the city and made merry over the 
enemy, drank its fill of the enemy's blood; free freedom, strong strength. 

(a) Wide as the range of subjects and emotions of the German Lied un- 
doubtedly was, the Russian song-composers of the i86o's and iSyo's were able 
to open up fields which the Germans had left untouched. Their very lack of 
technical polish often gave their work additional force; completely unconven- 
tional, they came with new kinds of music. In this epic fragment Borodin 
whose handful of songs also includes beautifully fashioned miniatures, indeed 
almost as many styles as there are songs evokes the spirit of Russia's prehistory. 
The words his own are a skilful imitation of the style of the btlim, the 
ancient folk-legends; he has set them to a repetitive, metrically free melody not 
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RUSSIAN SONG 

unlike those to which the biliru were recited, and he has given it the most 
primitive possible accompaniment weighty octaves doubling the voice but 
always sustaining some of its notes for two or three beats, intensifying two 
lines (*Kak ta volyushka razgulyalasya, Kak ta silushka raskhodilasya') with 
consecutive seconds, and reaching real chords (in the orthodox sense) only at 
the dynamic climax of the song ( Na raspravu. . .'). 

Borodin wrote The Song of the Dark Forest 3 in 1868, before Igor and the 
B minor Symphony; it was published in 1873 by Bessel (St. Petersburg). 
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REMAINDER OF TEXT 



Oy li, sokol moy, sokol yasnen*kiy> 
Svetik Savishna, svet Ivanovna, 
Ne pobrezgay tif goFyu goloyu, 
Beztalannoyu moey dol^u! 
Urodilsya vish*, na smekh lyudyam ya, 
Pro zabavu da ua potekhi im! 
KBchut: Savishna do>rbnim razumom, 
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RUSSIAN SONG 

Velichayut, slish*, Vaney Bozhiim, 

Svetik Savishna, svet Ivanovna, 

I dayut pin'kov Vane Bozh'emu, 

Kormyat chest vuyut podzatil'nikom. 

A pod prazdnichek kak razryadyatsya, 

Uberutsya vish* v lenti aliya, 

Dadut khlebushka Vane skorbnomu 

Ne zabi't' chtob'i Vanyu bozh'yavo. 

Svetik Savishna, yasniy sokol moy, 

Polyubizh menya neprigozheva, 

Prigolub' menya odinokova! 

Kak lyublyu tebya, mochi net skazaf, 

Svetik Savishna, ver' jnne ver* ne ver*, svet Ivanovna! 

TRANSLATION 

Dearest Savishna, my pretty bird, love your poor fool, be kind to your poor wretch! 
O my pretty bird, darling Savishna, dearest Ivanovna, don't shrink from your 
naked one, bad luck is my lot! I was born, you see, to make people laugh, to amuse 
them in their sport! They call out: Savishna, he's weak in the head, they praise 
me, d'you hear, as God's Vanya, darling Savishna, dear Ivanovna, and they kick 
God's Vanya and they feed him by boxing his ears. But on feast-days when they're 
all dressed up in pretty ribbons, they give poor Vanya a little loaf so as not to 
forget Holy Vanya. Darling Savishna, my pretty bird, love me though Fm not 
good looking, be kind to lonely me ! I can't tell you how I love you, darling Savishna, 
believe me or not, dear Ivanovna! 

(b) An example of Mussorgsky's musical 'realism' in opera has already been 
given in Ex. 6 (m); this song, written two or three years before Boris was begun, 
is even more unconventional. The words are the composer's own; he has set 
them to an uninterrupted and unvaried babble of even crotchets for 47 bars of 
5/4 time. The genesis of the song has been described by Stassov: 

As Mussorgsky himself told me at the time, he conceived it while he was in the 
country with his brother (on the farm at Minkino) in the summer of 1865. He was 
standing once by the window when he was impressed by something going on under 
his eyes. An unhappy idiot was declaring his love to a young woman who had attracted 
him; he was pleading with her, though ashamed of his unseemliness and his unhappy 
condition; he himself understood that he could have nothing in the world least of 
all the happiness of love. Mussorgsky was deeply impressed; the type and the scene 
were firmly imprinted on his soul; in a flash there occurred to him the peculiar forms 
and sounds for the embodiment of the images that were agitating him, but he did not 
write the song at that very moment. . . ^ 1 

Savishna was composed in 1866 and published by Johansen of St. Petersburg 
in 1867; it is now published by Belaleff and by the Russian State Publishing 
House (Gos&dat). 

1 *M, P, Mussorgsky 3 , Vestmk Evropt*> Hi (i88i) 3 p. 506. 
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Side v 
Bands 8-10 



FRENCH SONG 

(a) LE MANOIR DE ROSEMONDE (Duparc) 
(2>) LES PAPILLONS, Op.2,No. 3 (Chausson) 
(c) LES PRESENTS, Op. 46, No. I (Faure) 



HMS 103 
Side 22 



Ex. 22 
(a) 
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REMAINDER OF TEXT 



En suivant mon sang repandu, 
Va 3 tu pourras suivre ma trace . . . 
Prends un chevai de bonne race. 
Pars, et suis mon chemin ardu> 
Fondriere on sentier perdn. 
Si la course ne te haiasse! 

En passant par ou f ai passe, 
Tu verras que seul et blesse 
J 7 ai paroouru ce triste monde, 
Et qu'ainsi je m'en fus mourir 
Bien loin, bien loin, sans deoouvrir 
Le bleu manoir de Rosemonde. 
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FRENCH SONG 
TRANSLATION 

Love has bitten me, swiftly, ravenously, as a dog bites. Go : you will be able to 

track me by the drops of my blood Take a good horse. Off- and follow my 

arduous way, through swamp, by overgrown path, if the chase doesn't weary you! 

Passing where I have passed, you will see that I've traversed this dreary world 
alone and wounded, and that thus I was to die far, far away, without finding 
Rosamond's dream bower. 

(a) The French melodie for voice and piano, like French chamber music, was 
reborn after the war of 1870-1. Faure's earlier songs, those collected in his 
xer recudl, were written before the war; they include charming things but only 
one or two of them can bear comparison with the contemporary Lied; by the 
i88o's there had come into existence a corpus of French song naturally very 
different in nature from the Lied but not inferior to it in range or beauty or 
craftsmanship. Next to Faure himself, the most notable figure in this develop- 
ment of the French art-song was Henri Duparc, hardly more prolific than 
Borodin and like him the creator of a handful of masterpieces of very different 
types. 

The energy, the dramatic declamation, the truly 'biting' nervous intensity of 
Te manoir de Rosemonde* have few parallels in French song. 1 Composed in 
1879, it is a setting of a then unpublished poem by Duparc's friend, the novelist 
Robert de Bomaieres (1850-1905). (The poem appeared the following year in a 
volume entitled Contes defies.) The song was originally published in 1894 by 
Baudoux (Paris); it is now the copyright of Baudoux's successors, Editions 
Sakbert (collection Rouart, Lerolle), by whose permission the above extract is 
printed. 
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1 Duparc orchestrated the accompaniment later 
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REMAINDER OF TEXT 

Savez-vous, 6 belle des belles, 
Ma bayadere aux yeux de jais, 
S'ils me voulaient preter leurs ailes, 
Dites, savez-vous, ou j'irais? 

Sans prendre un seul baiser aux roses, 
A travers vallons et forets, 
J'irais vos levres mi-closes, 
Fleur de mon ame, et j'y mourais, 

TRANSLATION 

The snowy butterflies fly in swarms over the sea; beautiful white butterflies, 
when shall I be able to take your airy road? 

Do you know, O loveliest of the lovely, my jet-eyed bayadere, if they would lend 
me their wings, do you know where I'd go? 

Without taking so much as a kiss from the roses, I'd fly over dales and woods to 
your half-closed lips, O flower of my soul, and there I would die. 

(b) Like Duparc, Chausson was a pupil of Cesar Franck; like him, also, he 
contrived not to be overshadowed by the beloved master. Indeed Chausson, 
though the less virile talent, is in some respects the less Franckian of the two. 
It was not for nothing that he studied first with Massenet, and there is a good 
deal of truth in Arthur Hoeree's remark that 'Chausson apparait comme un 
trait d'union (non negligeable) entre Franck et Debussy* (whose friend he was). 
His individuality is most apparent in Ms songs, even in some of the earliest of 
them. 
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FRENCH SONG 

This setting of a poem by Theophile Gautier (1811-72), with that of Gautief s 
c La demiere feuifle' which follows it in Op. 2, is dated 6 June 1880. The Sept 
melodies, Op. 2, were published in 1882 and are the copyright of J. Hamelle 
(Paris), by whose permission the above extract is printed. 
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REMAINDER OF TEXT 



Si to me paries de tourments, 
D'esperance desabusee^ 
J'kai te cueillir seulement 
Des ros^ pleines de rosee! 
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Si pareille a la fleur des morts, 
Qui fleurit dans Texil des tombes, 
Tu vens partager mes remords, 
Je t'apporterai des colombes! 

TRA1STSLATION 

If one evening you ask the secret of my sick heart, I will tell you an old ballad to 
move you. 

If you speak to me of torments, of hope undeceived, I will go and gather you only 
roses full of dew. 

If, like the flower of the dead which blossoms in tombs, you wish to share my 
remorse, I will bring you doves! 

(c) Faure is the classic master of the French art-song; no single melodic can be 
quoted as 'representative' of his art but this setting of Les Presents by Villiers 
de I'lsle-Adam (1838-89), dating from 1887, is as completely Faurean as any 
of his better known songs : restrained in emotion, beautifully polished, full of 
delicious harmonic details such as the piano's unexpected F sharp in the ante- 
penultimate bar or the prolonged alternation of F major and A flat major (the 
latter replaced by an augmented triad on C C, E, G sharp, instead of C, E flat, 
A flat at Si pareille a la fleur des morts 5 ). 1 Koechlin speaks of the song's 
'remote and quasi-enigmatic elegance' 2 and Jankelevitch uses almost the same 
words; one sees why Faure paired it in Op. 46 with the better known, and by 
comparison almost obvious, setting of Verlaine's Glair de lune y which is also 
remote and enigmatic and elegant. 

Les Presents is published in the 2ieme Recueil de 20 Melodies by Faure issued 
by Hamelle (Paris), by whose permission the above excerpt is printed. 

1 See Vladimir Jankelevitch, Gabriel Faure: ses melodies* son estketique (revised edition, Paris, 
1951)3 PP- 8 9-9> on the harmony of this song. 

2 Charles Koechlin, Gabriel Faure (Paris, 1927)3 P- 55- 
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ARTISTS 



LP 78 

Side I Band I Side I 



Band 2 Side 2 

Band 3 Side 3 

Band 4 Side 4 

Side II Band I Side 5 



Band 2 



Side 6 



Bands 3-4 Sides 7-8 



Band 5 Sides 9-10 



Genevieve Moizan (soprano), Henri Legay 
(tenor) and the Orchestre du Theatre 
National de POpera, Paris. (Conductor, 
Pierre Dervaux) 

Rita Gorr (mezzo-soprano) and the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra. (Conductor, Law- 
ranee Collingwood) 

Anne Wood (contralto) and the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra. (Conductor, 
Mosco Garner) 

Otakar Kraus (baritone) and the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra. (Conductor, 
Lawrance Collingwood) 

Nicolai Gedda (tenor), with Janine 
Micheau (soprano), Rita Gorr (mezzo- 
soprano), Xavier Depraz (bass), Pierre 
Froumenty (bass), Choeurs Russes 
Potorjinsky and the Orchestre du 
Theatre National de 1'Opera, Paris. 
(Conductor, Louis Fourestier) 

Otakar Kraus (baritone), Covent Garden 
Chorus, and the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra. (Conductor, Lawrance Col- 
lingwood). 

Koeckert Quartet (Rudolf Koeckert and 
Willi Buchner, violins; Oscar Riedl, 
viola; Josef Merz, cello) 

Rubbra-Gruenberg-Pleeth Trio (Edmund 
Rubbra, piano ; Erich Gruenberg, violin; 
William Pleeth, ceUo) 



Side III Band i Sides 11-12 



Bands 2-3 Sides 13-14 



Yehudi Menuhin (violin) and Marcel 

Gazelle (piano) 
Edith Vogel (piano) 
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Side IV Band I Side 15 Yehudi Menuhin (violin) 

Bands 2-3 Sides 16-17 Tomford Harris (piano) 

Band 4 Side 18 (a) Alfred Maurstad (Har danger fiddle) 

Band 5 (6) Ernest Lush (piano) 

Side V Bands 1-3 Side 19 (a-c) Use Wolf (soprano) and Ernest Lush 

(piano) 
Bands 4-5 Swfe 20 (a-4) Richard Lewis (tenor) and Gerald Moore 

(piano) 
jBowfc 6-7 Side 21 (a-i) Alfred Orda (baritone) and Jerzy Kropiw- 

nicki (piano) 
Bands 8-10 Side 22 (a-c) Franz Mertens (tenor) and Ernest Lush 

(piano) 
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